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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

life, are somewhat beside the mark, as their effects on the 
poet's soul are mainly those of health and sickness. They 
are ethical and civil sins, but hardly poetic sins. Their 
scars on the poet are not of the same character as Turner's 
miserliness, or as malice, envy, etc. But even these, when 
present, are hardly more than masks of the poet's soul — 
perhaps hardly more than masks of any soul; it is in his 
poems that the real soul can be seen. Nor is indulgence due, 
as Yeats thinks, to the poet's desire to escape from himself ; 
but rather, in so far as it is more than mere exhaustion, due 
to his desire to find himself. It is the disappointment with 
pleasure, and life's egging on. 

At the Hawk's Well, beautiful as it is as poetry and as a 
poetic play, does not to me seem to be a Noli play in the 
full sense of the term. The Noh play is based on something 
nearer to the lives of the Japanese people than a legend. A 
modern Noh play, to have a similar appeal, would have to 
be based on something nearer the lives of the Irish people. 
A play based on Davitt or Parnell might come nearer the 
Japanese; or, perhaps best, a play based on something in 
modern life treated mystically. But it has the great merit 
of being the first attempt at a Noh play in English. 

M. M. 

A RHAPSODIST 

Children of the Sun — Rhapsodies and Poems, by Wallace 

Gould. Cornhill Press, Boston. 

This book arouses widely different feelings and opinions — 
a sign of vitality. Recently Mr. Marsden Hartley re- 
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proached me for neglecting it; so I opened the copy on our 

shelves and found, to my regret, that I had never actually 

read it — I had merely given it a glance and postponed the 

reading, being antagonized by pages like this, strung out 

without a singhvkindly comma: 

Then I grasped the silver bowl. 

Around an handle of the bowl' 

coiled the vjper, gaping, hissing — 

and the viper hissed unheard 

for the music shrieked 

and wailed 

and groaned 

and trilled 

and rumbled 

and crashed 

and throbbed 

and throbbed 

and throbbed 

and became a din 

and again I gasped 

and paused 

and laughed. 

Returning repentantly to the book, I found that a number 

of poets, looking it over, had obeyed the office rule to record 

their first very casual impressions. Carl Sandburg wrote: 

"A vast sincerity here — a beating of wings." Another poet, 

even better known, wrote, "Mind-wanderings." A third, 

Max Michelson, was more detailed, saying: 

Amateurish. Indian legend poor — Longfellowish. Second 
rhapsody best (but hardly more than material) and cat pieces near 
the end. Out of season has good plot, though not new, and in places 
shows courageous understanding, but on the whole it is outrageous 
sentimentalism ; his sympathy for the cripple is bad as art and bad 
as truth; the murder in the end, and much of the rest is absolutely 
meaningless. But the book carries the reader — shows possibilities, 
glimpses. Here and there something is brooding — not brought out. 
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And then there is Mr. Hartley's opinion, one not to be 

disregarded because the poet is his friend — since friendship 

sharpens, oftener than it dulls, the critical faculty. I quote 

fragments from his letter: 

Wallace Gould is the first distinctive poet of Maine, the first 
to express that state ; and his voice is as authentic as the life of 
the place itself. I can think of no one who is so engrossed with the 
idea of the elimination of personal interpretation. He spends 
most of his time pruning to the very last, and as he has scarcely 
ever been out of that state, his writings have the ring of absolute 
character. As I was also born in Maine, I know just how actual 

they are in their import as well as in treatment He has a 

striding terrific imagination Kreymborg likes his work very 

much, also Sherwood Anderson, Waldo Frank, and others who have 
seen it privately. He is a dramatic figure in the American literary 
world, and one day his story will be a telling one. 

So I began at the beginning, and swung along with the 
pcet to the end. I forgot — perhaps with some difficulty — 
his typographical mannerisms, and tried to attune my ear 
and feeling to the rhythmic effects he intends by his triple 
repetitions of two-word lines and other rather empirical 
phrasings and line-divisions. 

Well, I can't say that I get Maine from this book, or 
any special locale, even when the subjects are most specifi- 
cally from Maine. The poet seems to me, in his degree, 
essentially spiritual, and remote from any locale. Ab Uno 
Disce Omnes, for example, has a certain spectral quality, an 
intensity of spiritual solitude. Its rush oi repeated short 
lines, alternated with passages of reverberating long ones, 
has a strong cumulative effect, for which the analogies are 
closer, probably, in music — Mr. Gould is also a musician — 
than in poetry. I don't feel that this cumulative effect works 
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up, in this long poem, to a sufficient and justifying climax. 
The end trails off too much like the rest of it. The poet 
hasn't achieved the final stroke, it seems to me — pounded 
in the last nail. 

In form, this poem is a brilliant etude in strongly marked 
and resolutely contrasted rhythms, probably the most bril- 
liant in the book. I don't think Mr. Gould's rhythms are 
subtle, any more than his choice and grouping of the words 
which their movement carries. But they are large, sweep- 
ing, powerful; they sink their craft to a whisper and lift 
it to a resonant shout, and bring it to port with a possibly 
too obvious ease. This danger of obviousness is perhaps 
most evident in The Legend, which opens the book, whose 
alternations of blank verse with repetitive phrase-rhythms, 
if not quite "Longfellowish," are far less interpretive of the 
Indian, in every way more traditional and less profound, 
less grown-up, than Dr. Gordon's Sa-a Narai and The 
Tom-tom, Miss Skinner's Songs of the Coast-dwellers, or 
certain Chippewa poems by Mr. Lew Sarett, which Poetry 
will have the honor of presenting to its readers next month. 
The comparison may not be quite fair, because Mr. Gould 
is telling a story about the Indian while the others are 
uttering the Indian's own song; but the fact remains that 
from the aboriginal hint he draws merely a pretty story, and 
though he tells it with dramatic effectiveness in resonant 
rolling chords of soiuid, he does not impress upon it any 
very special original tang. 

Out of Season, the story of the armless man and the friend 
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whose life he saved and whom he finally murders, seems to 
me melodrama, the least convincing section of the book and 
the most labored in its motive and its rhythmic treatment. 
It may be one of those "dark spots of Maine" which Mr. 
Hartley thinks his friend is revealing, but I must give it 
up and pass on to the final section of the book, the fifty or 
more short poems called Others, Nameless. 

Here there is more of Maine. Also, the poems being 
shdrter and more within the range of common experience, 
I can perhaps quote a few and let the poet persuade our 
readers so far as he is able. (I shall not venture to change 
his typography, much as I should like to.) We have a 
picture of Augusta, "city of dignity, city of old mansions;" 
and of the Kennebec, "famous, lovely, sensuous, immense, 
a bit indolent:" 

I know the dreams of the Kennebec 

For the forms of my fathers appear in those dreams. 

The poet pictures his "wonderful garden," where "every- 
thing runs wild, and lists its flowers; but: 

Today these things all drip with sounding, unceasing rain. 
The leaves are all twitching, pelted with big drops — 
Yes, everything runs wild 
For everything I love I leave alone. 

Then he gets further out into the open, hears the bobo- 
link, "free to sing and go," and feels the wind : 

— the sensual, humming, fitful wind as fitful, constant and strong as 

the wind of the sea, 
humming like the wind of the sea, 
and sensual as the wind of the sea 
though smelling of apple-blossoms 
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and all the new things drenched with days of -rain and steaming 

beneath a triumphant sun — 
steaming and glowing 
at hand and afar 
for miles 
and miles — 
hills of glowing green, 
swamps of glowing green 
all swept by the wind so like the wind of the sea, 
the unccmmanded wind. 

The poems become more personal and reminiscent — love- 
songs, summer-beach descriptions, songs of 

— my sad old mother 
hid in her chamber, 
silently weeping 
the last of her sorrows, 
the sorrow of absence. 

And he enters the house with its "dark sweet rooms," its 

furniture "dark and some of it old." 

My mother, myself and my cat are happy there, but only when 
I am there. 

We have a description of the garden made weird by 
moonlight: 

Last night I went, alone, and lingered in my old, wild garden 
where there were scarlet poppy-women, passionate, who scorned the 

moon's mock potency ; 
where there were blue, closed cornflowers who* waited for their 

chosen lord, in chastity; 
where there were columbines who made a cuckold of the sun — 

accepting dew-jewels from the moon; 
where there were many weeds — 

and the winds which came from the somewheres of the south 
stirred the odors of mint 
and of roses 
and of heliotrope 
and were hot 
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and the moon was crossed by a smear of vapor-yellow and thin — 
and was as teasing as a nipple protruding through lace. 

The poet celebrates swimming by moonlight, describes 
the "shimmering pearls and purples of winter," loves the 
rain "for its thousands of sounds and its liveliness in cut- 
ting the air," tells of the summer people "gibbering fool- 
ishly along the wharf," gives a story of "Madame singing," 
with a note like a "summer moon lolling on an ebbing 
tide;" gloats over his pied cat, with "white feet twinkling 
like stars." And he has a poem about an old woman which 
seems to me one of the best in the book, and one of the 
most characteristic. Here it is, all but the last few lines; 
for, like many another poet, Mr. Gould has a way of going 
on after his pcem is finished: 

She was an old free woman, forsaken. 

She walked along the highroad, humming, looking below upon the 

Sabbath-sleepy city which glimmered in the westward light of 

an afternoon of September 
and she saw that the world had collapsed 
and she looked upon the ruins of the world 
and they were yellow 
and white 
and brown 

and she turned from the highroad into a logging-road 
and began to wander 
and began to murmur 
and she murmured, in a kind of song, 
scattering white-plumed seeds as she wandered — 

"There is peace in the woods this afternoon, dear! 
There is peace in the woods this afternoon, my child ! 
'Tis quieted! 
'Tis easier to die ! 

"Where are you now, dear? 
Where are you now, my child? 
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Child, I am alone! 

Child, I am wandering — alone — alone — where. the weeds and vines 

are broken down and entangled 
and tarnished! 
Child, I am weeping! 
Child, I am growing old ! 
Oh, the dead weeds rasp 
and the dead vines rattle 
and I love you! 
Child, I love you ! 
Child, I am growing old!" 

There is, as Carl Sandburg says, "a vast sincerity here, 
a beating of wings." If only the wings would oftener carry 
one somewhere, if only their beating were not so often a 
mere ineffectual repetition of phrases and sounds, Mr. Gould 
would register more strongly his proud soaring spirit and his 
powerful baritone voice. As the book stands, it is a mixture 
of the prosaic, the banal, the grandiose, the sprawling, with 
a true poetic strain — a poetic quality of imagination, ex- 
pressed, at its best, in a chanting rhythm of strong cumula- 
tive power. The poems lack architectural structure: they 
spread all over the ground instead of concentrating; they 
trail off instead of shaping to a climax. But there is a spirit 
in them which, if it is only capable of ,self-discipline, is on 
the way to achieve a rich and exuberant beauty. 

H.M. 
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